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true or what precise meaning should be attached to it need not
here detain us. Let us take it at its face value for the sake of
argument. I believe that the history of science shows conclusively
that surgery has advanced when there has been a pressing social
demand to reduce human suffering. It may or may not be true
that surgeons have a disposition to inflict suffering. If it is true,
it is not the reason why citizens provide them with opportunities
for their work or why it is necessary for dtizens who are not
themselves surgeons to realize that the study of surgery should
be encouraged.

I have recently conducted a public experiment which has some
bearing on the assertion that education is only truly popular when
it is socially relevant. Once while in hospital I amused myself by
writing a book which has sold over a hundred thousand copies
in English-speaking countries and has been translated into eight
languages during the first two years after publication. No one is
more conscious of the defects of Mathematics for the Million than
I am. The only unusual gift I lay claim to is the ability to see
one of the things really clever people overlook. I attribute the
sales of this book exclusively to one thing. People who were
repelled by a subject which their teachers justified as an end in
itself were excited to find irhad some relation to the record of
human achievement. They had not previously realized that
mathematicians are useful, or that they pretend to be useless,
only because the affectation of uselessness is the hall-mark of
social prosperity.

The theme that knowledge should be sought for its own sake
is popular among people with an academic training because few
of us like to admit the shortcomings of our own intellectual
equipment, especially when it is invested with a satisfactory
measure of social prestige. It is easier for a university man to
feel that he enjoys the best educational facilities of his time than
to recognize how little of what he has been taught is of imminent
importance. While he is content with the assertion that know-
ledge is worth seeking for its own sake, he is spared the necessity
of asking himself whether his own intellectual resources can be